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INTRODUCTOKY  NOTE. 


»  ■  ■■ 

This  Sermon  was  first  preached  to  my  own  congregation.  Afterwards,  it 
was  preached  to  the  Berkshire  Baptist  Association,  at  its  yearly  meeting  in 
Sandisfield,  and  by  that  body  asked  for  publication.  Subsequently,  it  was 
preached  to  the  Baptist  church  in  South  Adams.  I  preached  it,  because  I  felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  my  part  toward  showing  the  American  public,  that  the 
Treason  which  is  seeking  the  ruin  of  the  Republic,  is  clothed  with  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  turpitude  ;  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  severest  penalties,  promptly 
executed  without  fear  or  favor,  will  palsy  the  bloody  hands  of  the  traitors,  ter¬ 
minate  the  war,  and  thus  arrest  the  lavish  expenditure  of  treasure,  health,  and 
life,  which  is  constantly  being  made. 

Having  a  somewhat  thorough  knowledge  of  the  treason  which  is  madly  and 
persistently  trying  to  overturn  the  government,  derived  partly  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others,  and  partly  from  what  my  own  eyes  saw,  and  my  own  ears 
heard,  in  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  while  I  was  a  chaplain  in  the  United 
States  army,  I  feel  that  my  severity  needs  no  apology.  For  slaveholding  trai¬ 
tors,  and  their  Northern  sympathizers,  the  Imprecatory  Psalms  are  a  fitting 
expression  of  my  indignation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  sentences  added,  and  a  few  omitted,  the  Sermon 
is  printed  as  it  was  preached. 


THE  AUTHOR. 


SERMON. 


Ezra  7  ;  36. 

“  And  whosoever  will  not  do  the  law  of  thy  god,  and  the 

LAW  OF  THE  KING,  LET  JUDGMENT  BE  EXECUTED  SFEEDILY  UPON 
HIM,  WHETHER  IT  BE  UNTO  DEATH,  OR  TO  BANISHMENT,  OR  TO  CON¬ 
FISCATION  OF  GOODS,  OR  TO  IMPRISONMENT.” 

Six  hundred  and  six  years  before  Christ,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  the  commander  of  the  Babylonian  armies,  laid 
seige  to  Jerusalem,  captured  it,  and  carried  the  Jews 
into  Babylon.  Here,  they  were  subjected  to  a  hard  and 
degrading  vassalage  during  the  greater  part  of  their  cap¬ 
tivity.  Having  been  held  in  civil  and  political  thraldom 
for  seventy  years,  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Medo-Persia  and 
Babylon,  issued  a  decree,  directing  that  the  Jews  should 
be  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  their  destroyed  temple, 
rebuilt.  This  decree  was  so  far  carried  out,  that  some 
forty-two  thousand  Jews,  in  and  near  Babylon,  returned 
to  Jerusalem.* 

What  was  begun  under  Cyrus,  was  finished  under 
Artaxerxes,  his  successor  to  the  throne,  when  the  remain¬ 
der  went  back,  and  became  residents  of  the  city  so 
“beautiful  for  situation,'’!  from  which  they  had  been 
separated  for  so  many  years.  For  the  completion  of  the 
work  commenced  by  Cyrus — the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  the  theocratic  nationality  of  the  past,  in  their  own  city 
and  country — Artaxerxes  issues  a  commission  to  Ezra,  a 


*  Pi'ideaux’s  Counexion,  vol.  I.,  p.  144. 
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scribe  and  priest  of  distinguished  note  among  the  Jews, 
directing  him  to  take  to  Jerusalem  the  gold  and  silver 
which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  freely  offered  unto 
the  God  of  Israel,''  and  that  which  was  “  the  free-will 
offering  of  the  people  and  of  the  priests,"  with  the  ves¬ 
sels  also  that  were  given  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
God,  by  the  king.  The  king  further  ordained  that  what¬ 
soever  “  the  house  of  God"  needed  at  Jerusalem,  should 
be  given  “  it  out  of  the  king's  treasure-house  and  that 
the  receivers  of  his  revenue,  his  “  treasurers,"  should 
pay  over  to  Ezra  “  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  a  hundred 
measures  of  wheat,  an  hundred  baths  of  wine,  an  hun¬ 
dred  baths  of  oil,  and  salt,  without  prescribing  how 
much."  He  also  ordained  that  the  law  which  God  gave 
to  Moses  from  Sinai,  commanding  and  regulating  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  should  be  diligently  observed  in 
the  house  to  be  rebuilt  at  Jerusalem.  He  further  di¬ 
rected  Ezra  to  appoint  “  magistrates  and  judges"  to  rule 
the  people  who  knew  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  “  teach" 
these  laws  to  those  who  “  knew  them  not."  Artaxerxes 
closes  the  commission  he  gave  to  Ezra,  by  the  compre¬ 
hensive  decree  of  the  text. 

The  intent  and  meaning  of  this  decree  is  this  : — God's 
law  defines,  prescribes,  and  regulates  the  worship  and 
service  of  God.  I,  Artaxerxes,  do  ordain,  that  it  be 
obeyed  ;  and  that  those  who  will  not  obey  it  shall  be 
punished  by  “  death,  or  banishment,  or  confiscation  of 
goods,  or  imprisonment,"  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  guilt.*  That  is  to  say,  Artaxerxes  declares  that  a 

*  Artaxerxes  gave  Ezra  authority  to  make  inquisition  in  Judea  whether  every 
thing  was  done  there  conformably  to  the  law  of  Moses  :  that  is,  he  granted  to  the 
Jewish  nation  an  avrovoina,  “  a  liberty  to  live  by  their  own  laws,’’  and  to  judge  all 
causes  according  to  them  ;  and,  in  the  conclusion,  granted  them  also  an  avTodixiu, 
“  a  power  to  sentence  men  according  to  their  own  laws.”  (Ver.  25,  26.)  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Annotation. 


refusal  to  submit  to  and  obey  the  Divine  law,  and  the 
king’s  law,  enforcing  it,  was  treason  to  the  restored  au¬ 
thority  and  reconstructed  nationality  of  Israel.  And  it 
was  treason,  because  it  denied  and  disobeyed  both  Di¬ 
vine  and  human  laws,  and  so  did  what  it  could  to  subvert 
and  destroy  the  supreme  power  of  God,  and  of  the  civil 
government  under  it. 

The  text  is,  therefore,  a  statement  of  what  treason  is, 
and  the  punishment  which  it  ought  to  receive,  in  its 
various  degrees  of  guilt.  It  is,  moreover,  a  virtual  de¬ 
claration  of  those  great  principles  which  men  have  always 
recognized — that  God’s  law  is  supreme  in  its  authority 
over  the  whole  of  men’s  acts  ;  and  that  the  laws  of  civil 
government  harmonizing  with  it,  are  supreme  in  the 
state  ;  and,  hence,  that  a  refusal  to  do  them,  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  an  attempt  to  subvert  and  destroy  them, 
is  treason,  and  deserving  the  most  severe  and  condign 
punishment. 

When  men  are  obedient  to  Divine  and  human  laws, 
the  harmony  between  the  two  moves  on  so  gloriously, 
that  we  lose  sight  of  their  grand  significance,  and  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  treason  which  breaks  through 
and  tramples  them  under  its  feet.  Law  and  obedience, 
like  the  sunlight  which  reveals  the  glories  and  splen¬ 
dors  of  the  sky  and  earth,  open  to  the  view  a  world  of 
moral  beauty  and  grandeur,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  in¬ 
spiring  to  the  soul.  But  in  the  practical  subversion  and 
attempted  destruction  of  these  coinciding  laws  of  God  and 
man,  we  see  their  deep  and  awful  significance,  as  well  as 
the  wickedness  of  the  treason  which  lifts  its  hand  against 
them.  In  the  shock  and  crash  of  battle,  when  death 
holds  high  carnival  among  the  throbbing  hearts,  and  the 
gashed  and  dissevered  limbs  of  men,  we  get  such  an  idea 
of  its  terribleness  and  awfulness,  as  we  can  nowhere  else. 
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So  we  may  see  the  holiness,  grandeur,  blessings,  and 
benefits  of  law  based  on  righteousness,  when  men  break  its 
precepts,  cast  off  its  authority,  and  rudely  upset  its  foun¬ 
dations,  as  we  have  never  seen  them  before.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  realize  the  blessings  and  the  significance  of 
good  government,  till  traitors  try  to  destroy  it.  Then, 
it  flames  out  in  splendor  and  majesty,  and  we  know  how 
much  we  love  it.  When  men  render  obedience  and 
homage  to  law,  we  read  the  text,  and  passages  like  it, 
without  taking  in  half  their  meaning.  It  is  only  when 
men  seek  the  destruction  of  the  government  and  its  laws, 
and  treason  runs  riot,  and  spreads  ruin  everywhere,  that 
we  can  take  in  their  full  meaning.  The  Imprecatory 
Psalms  seem  to  acquire  a  new  significance,  and  become 
invested  with  a  new  importance,  when  we  recoil  with 
horror  and  terror  from  the  battle-field  where  treason  has 
just  imbrued  its  hands  in  the  blood  of  those  we  love. 
God  has  so  constituted  men,  that  they  must  feel  indigna¬ 
tion  at  great  crimes,  and  express  it  in  words  of  fire  and 
deeds  of  high  resolve.  These  old  Psalms  tell  how  the 
soul  feels,  and  what  it  thinks,  when  it  sees  treason  soak¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  blood  of  those  who  have  given  them¬ 
selves  to  their  country’s  cause  ;  and  they  furnish  it  with 
imprecations  which  tell  and  measure  the  enormity  of 
the  crime. 

So  we  may  say  of  the  text.  Uttered  by  the  direction 
of  God,  it  is  His  statement  of  the  damning  character  and 
almost  measureless  guilt  of  treason  in  its  various  degrees  ; 
and  the  holiness  of  its  principles,  the  unfaltering  sweep 
of  its  justice,  and  the  punishment  it  enunciates,  find  new 
illustrations  of  their  meaning  and  their  force,  in  the 
slaveholders’  rebellion  which  is  now  filling  the  land  with 
sorrow  and  woe.  The  text  is  not  merely  a  quiet  passage 
of  Holy  Writ ;  it  is  a  thunderbolt  from  the  Almighty, 
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which,  though  it  has  long  slept,  has  a  power  to  blast  that 
it  only  needed  the  treason  of  slaveholding  traitors  to 
bring  out. 

The  text  contains  three  things  : — 

I.  Laivs  dated.  “  The  law  of  thy  God,  and  the  law 
of  the  king.  ’ ' 

II.  T reawn  committed.  “  Whosoever  will  not  do  the 
law  of  thy  God,  and  the  law  of  the  king.’' 

III.  Judgment  to  he  executed.  “Let  judgment  be 
executed  speedily  upon  him,  whether  it  be  unto  death, 
or  to  banishment,  or  to  confiscation  of  goods,  or  to  im¬ 
prisonment.  ’  ’ 

I.  Laivs  stated.  These  are  two — “  The  law  of  thy 
God,  and  the  law  of  the  king.” 

The  law  of  God  here  spoken  of  had  reference,  as  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  theocratic 
nationality  of  Israel,  at  Jerusalem.  To  reach  this  end, 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  that  the  temple  and  the  city  be 
rebuilt — the  city  to  give  the  returning  Jews  a  dwelling 
place,  and  the  temple  to  afford  them  a  suitable  place  for 
the  worship  of  God.  For  the  accomplishment  of  all  this, 
money  must  be  raised  ;  and  the  imposition  of  toll,  trib¬ 
ute  and  custom,  became  necessary.  To  execute  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  worship  of  God,  “  magistrates  and 
judges”  were  “set”  over  “all  the  people,”  by  Ezra. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to  obey  them  ;  and  upon 
the  people’s  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  depended, 
humanly  speaking,  the  reconstruction  and  establishment 
of  the  nationality  of  Israel.  To  deny  the  law  of  God, 
which  required  the  presentation  of  the  various  offerings, 
and  “  the  law  of  the  king,”  commanding  its  obedience, 
was  to  withhold  the  means  necessary  for  securing  these 
results  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  refusal  to  aid 
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in  the  establishment  and  consummation  of  a  nationality 
which  was  to  he  more  permanent,  compact  and  glorious, 
than  any  then  existing,  but  it  was  to  offer  defiance  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  God,  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  land. 

What  is  here  stated  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  the 
“  law  of  God,’'  and  ‘‘  the  law  of  the  king,”  is  simply  a 
declaration,  in  fact,  of  what  is  more  fully  stated  in  the 
New  Testament — that  civil  government  is  an  institution 
of  Divine  appointment,  and  to  be  submitted  to  by  the 
citizen,  and,  if  right,  obeyed,  namely- — Let  every  soul 
he  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power 
hut  God.:  the  poivers  that  he  are  ordained  of  God.  Whoso¬ 
ever^  therefore^  resisteth  the  power^  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God^  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damna¬ 
tion.^  i.  e.  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  civil  power. 
For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  hut  to  the  evil. 
Wilt  thou  then  not  he  af  raid  of  the  power  ?  do  that  which  is 
good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he  is 
the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that 
tvhich  is  evil,  he  afraid :  for  he  heareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
ivrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore,  ye  must  needs 
he  subject,  not  only  for  ivrath,  i.  e.  not  only  from  fear  of 
punishment,  hut  also  for  conscience  sakej'^  i.  e.  for  duty’s 
sake.  The  doctrine  of  these  passages,  implied  and  ex¬ 
pressed,  is  this  : — Civil  government,  whether  an  absolute 
or  an  hereditary  monarchy,  or  elective  by  the  people, 
exists  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  Existing  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  its  subjects  to 
render  it  submission  in  all  things,  and  obedience  in  all 
righteous  things.  Our  relation  to  it,  therefore,  so  far 


*  Rom.  13  :  1 — 5. 
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from  being  misty  and  confused,  is  legible,  explicit  and 
unmistakable. 

The  next  thing  in  the  text  is, 

II.  Treason  committed,  ‘‘  Whosoever  will  not  do  the 
law  of  thy  God,  and  the  law  of  the  king.” 

Treason,  in  civil  government,  is  an  act  which  attempts 
the  destruction  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 
For  the  Jew  to  refuse  to  do  what  “  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  law  of  the  king”  demanded,  was  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  supreme  authority  of  both.  It  was  a  practical 
denial  of  their  authority  and  jurisdiction  ;  and,  in  so  far 
as  it  could  accomplish  this  end,  it  aimed  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  both,  and  was,  therefore,  treason  to  the  authority 
of  God,  and  the  civil  government. 

Treason  in  the  general  is  of  a  two-fold  character.  In 
a  monarchy,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  betrayal  or  forfeit¬ 
ing  of  allegiance  to  the  monarch  ;  but  in  a  community 
not  governed  by  a  supreme  hereditary  chief,  it  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  government,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  com¬ 
munity.^  In  this  government,  treason  is  of  this  latter 
character,  and  is  thus  defined  in  the  Constitution  if — 
“  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  againt  them,J  or  in  adhering  to  their  ene¬ 
mies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  ”§ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  we  are  in 


*  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Vol.  12,  p.  329. 

t  Constitution,  Article  III,  Section  III. 

X  There  must  be  an  actual  levying  of  war ;  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  force  is  not  treason  ;  nor  is  the  mere  enlistment  of  men,  who  are  not  as¬ 
sembled,  a  levying  of  war.  Ex  Pan'te  Bolraan,  4  Cr.  75.  No  man  can  be  con¬ 
victed  of  treason  who  was  not  present  when  the  war  was  levied.  2  Burr’s  Trial, 
pp.  401,  439.  Towle’s  Analysis  of  the  Constitution,  p.  198. 

\  The  effect  of  these  words  is  as  if  the  statute  read,  “  adhering  to  the  enemy  lij 
giving  him  aid  and  comfort,”  and  not  as  if  they  were  two  separate  offences. 
Curiis’s  History  of  the  Constitutiou  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  386. 
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the  midst  of  the  working  out  of  the  most  fearful  treason 
which  history  has  ever  recorded,  or  the  sun  looked  down 
upon.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  because  incon¬ 
trovertible  facts  prove  it,  that  it  is  the  most  causeless 
and  wicked  scheme  of  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  villany 
the  world  has  ever  known.  At  first  a  gentle  breeze 
which  dallied  with  the  breezes  of  freedom,  and  laid  its 
soft  kisses  upon  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  young  infant  of 
Liberty,  it  has  finally  become  a  desolating  tornado,  which 
threatens  to  engulf  the  staunch  and  tried  ship  of  state  in 
the  deep  w^aters,  or  drive  her  a  helpless  wreck  upon  the 
shore.  The  skies  are  thick  with  the  clouds  of  the  storm, 
the  tempest  is  in  the  height  of  its  fury,  and  the  dark 
night  which  has  no  stars  is  upon  us.  When  the  skies 
shall  again  become  bright,  when  the  tempest  shall  cease, 
and  the  morning  we  all  desire,  shall  break,  no  seer  hath 
yet  been  able  to  tell  us. 

And  now,  amid  events  which  come  rapid  and  startling 
like  the  lightning  when  it  leaps  from  the  sky,  and  vanish 
as  quickly,  and,  like  the  lightning,  scathe  whatever  they 
strike — surrounded  by  such  events,  let  us  stop  and  sur¬ 
vey  this  bold,  defiant,  and  cruel  treason,  in  its  origin, 
progress,  and  culmination.  Such  a  view  will  show  its 
causes,  character,  and  results. 

The  treason  which  now  threatens  the  dismemberment 
and  destruction  of  the  republic,  had  its  origin  in  the  ma¬ 
lignant  spirit  of  American  Slavery.  And  the  evidence 
of  this  is,  that  its  nature  and  character  are  such  that  it 
could  have  led  to  nothing  else  than  what  it  has.  It  is 
essentially  disloyal  to  whatever  is  good^  or  nohle^  or  true. 
Let  me  prove  this  to  you,  not  from  anti-slavery  men,  or 
those  who.  North  or  South,  have  suffered  since  this  re¬ 
bellion  began,  in  property,  or  person,  or  both,  and  whose 
testimony  might,  therefore,  be  prejudiced ;  but  from  the 
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tedimony  of  slaveholders  themselves.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  slave¬ 
holder,  with  no  passion  or  prejudice  to  cloud  his  under¬ 
standing,  in  his  ‘‘  Notes  on  Virginia,”  written  in  the 
rural  and  classic  shades  of  Monticello,  thus  speaks  : — 
‘‘  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave,  is  a 
perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the 
most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrad¬ 
ing  submission  on  the  other.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy 
who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by 
such  circumstances.  *  *  *  ^  The  parent  storms,  the 
child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on 
the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  loose 
to  the  worst  of  passions  ;  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and 
daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it 
with  odious  peculiarities.”*  The  Hon.  Lewis  Summers, 
for  many  years  Judge  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia, 
said  in  a  speech  before  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
1832,  ‘‘  A  slave  population  exercises  the  most  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  manners,  habits,  and  character  of 
those  among  wLom  it  exists,”  generally  leading  the 
slaveholder  to  ‘‘  miserable  notions  of  self-importance,  and 
placing  him  under  the  government  of  an  unbridled  tem¬ 
per.”'}*  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  one  of  the  early  Presidents 
of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  declares  that  ‘‘  all  ab¬ 
solute  power  has  a  direct  tendency,  not  only  to  detract 
from  the  happiness  of  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  it, 
but  to  deprave  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  possess  it. 
*  *  *  *  The  whole  history  of  human  nature  *  *  *  will 
justify  me  in  saying,  that  such  is  the  tendency  of  power 
on  the  one  hand,  and  slavery  on  the  other. ”J  Dr. 


*  Notes  on  Virginia,  sixth  Pliiladeipliia  edition,  251, 
t  Richmond  Whig,  Jan.  26,  1832. 
t  Cooper’s  Institutes  of  Justinian,  p.  413, 
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George  Buchanan,  a  slaveholder  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
affirmed  in  an  oration  he  delivered  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  on  the  4th  of  July,  1791,  that 
“  The  effects  of  subjecting  man  to  slavery  are,  that  it 
destroys  every  humanf:,principle  in  the  master,  vitiates 
the  mind,  instils  ideas  of  unlawful  cruelty,  and  eventually 
subverts  the  springs  of  governments^  James  Monroe,  the 
fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  says  “  We  have 
found  that  this  evil  [slavery]  has  preyed  upon  the  very 
vitals  of  the  JJnion^  and  has  been  prejudicial  to  all  the 
States  in  which  it  has  existed. ’'f 

Now  as,  according  to  Jefferson,  “  the  whole  commerce 
between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the 
most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other. 
#  *  *  The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the 
lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle 
of  smaller  slaves,  [and]  gives  loose  to  the  worst  of  pas¬ 
sions  as,  according  to  Judge  Summers,  “  a  slave 
population  exercises  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
manners,  habits,  and  character  of  those  among  whom  it 
exists as,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  “all  absolute  powder 
depraves  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  possess  it as, 
according  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  slavery  must  “  eventually 
subvert  the  springs  of  government  C’  as,  according  to 
President  Monroe,  it  “  has  preyed  upon  the  very  vitals 
of  the  Union,’' — ^vhat^  from  the  declarations  of  these 
slaveholders — and  who  should  know  as  well  as  they — 
WHAT  FOLLOWS  ?  Why,  this^  and  only  this — That  dis¬ 
order,  immorality ,  and  treason,  both  in  the  family  and  the 
state,  are  the  legitimate  and  necessary  effects  of  slavery. 
The  upas  tree  must  bear  the  upas  leaf,  and  the  deadly 


*  Oration,  p.  12,  bound  pamphlets,  Mar}dand  State  Library,  Annapolis, 
t  Monroe’s  Miscellaneous  Writings. 
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virus  is  in  the  leaf,  because  it  is  in  the  trunk.  Slavery, 
which  works  corruption  and  treason  in  the  family,  must 
do  it  also  in  the  state,  for  a  growing  and  prosperous 
state,  eminent  for  the  solidity  of  its  unity  and  the  fidelity 
of  its  subjects,  never  yet  existed,  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  and  never  can,  where  disorder,  immorality,  and 
treason  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  families  which 
make  it  up.  Slavery  is,  therefore,  in  its  very  nature, 
slaveholders  themselves  being  judges,  opposed  to  all  good 
government,  and  can,  therefore,  never  become  its  ally. 
With  such  a  nature,  it  must  beget  treason  and  its  kin¬ 
dred  brood  of  barbarism,  ruin,  and  revenge.  It  is  an 
egg  which  will  hatch  treason,  as  inevitably  as  the  egg  of 
the  ostrich  will,  with  proper  incubation,  hatch  another 
ostrich.  An  opaque  object  intervening  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  will  cast  a  shadow  of  the  object  on  the 
earth  ;  so  slavery,  wherever  it  raises  its  hideous  form 
and  gorgon  head  before  the  sun  of  freedom,  throws  the 
heavy  and  blackening  shadows  of  treason  across  the  face 
of  the  republic. 

With  such  an  origin,  the  development  and  progress  of 
this  slaveholding  treason  have  been  in  wonderful  har¬ 
mony.  For  long  years,  the  apostles  of  slavery  have  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  “  rhetorical  flourish,’’  the  charter  of  our 
liberties,  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
proclaimed  amid  the  scoffs  of  tyrants,  and  the  thunders  of 
the  Revolution.  They  systematically  and  persistently 
denied  the  right  of  petition  against  grievances,  and  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  never  ceased  their 
mad  work  till  compelled  to  do  so,  by  an  indignant  public 
sentiment.  They  procured  the  enactment  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise,  pledging  their  faith  to  the  North,  that 
it  should  be  final ;  and  yet,  after  it  had  been  the  law  of 
the  land  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  regarded  by  all 
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parties  witli  a  sanctity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Eepublic,  they  perfidiously  broke  it,  and 
with  as  cool  an  effrontery  as  they  would  scar  the  backs 
of  the  black  pariahs  they  hold  in  bondage.  After  they 
had  secured  their  share  of  its  benefits,  and  found  that 
nothing  more  was  to  come  from  it  for  their  benefit,  they, 
wdth  the  aid  of  Northern  politicians,  threw  it  away  as 
worthless  parchment  ;  and  by  Dred  Scott  decisions, 
and  barbarous,  murderous  raids  upon  the  peaceable  set¬ 
tlers  of  a  portion  of  our  new  territories,  they  sought  to 
make  slavery,  which  our  fathers  regarded  as  sectional 
and  transient,  national  and  permanent. 

With  such  a  history,  what  was  to  he  expected^  ah  ! 
what,  from  necessity,  mud  be  the  result  ?  Why,  trea¬ 
son,  and  nothing  else.  Nothing  else  could  come  from 
such  a  system,  and  the  men  educated  under  it.  So  that 
the  declaration  of  the  Baltimore  slaveholder.  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  in  1791,  then  only  prophetic,  “that  slavery 
must  eventually  subvert  the  springs  of  government,’'  has 
in  seventy-one  short  years  been  terribly  fulfilled.  The 
corruptions,  frauds,  violence,  murders,  and  barbarism  of 
slavery,  have  finally  culminated.  The  Constitution  and 
the  laws  have  been  stricken  down  ;  the  national  flag  has 
been  rent  by  traitor  hands,  and  torn  by  plunging  shot  ; 
large  armies  have  been  raised  to  destroy  the  government, 
which  are  even  now  beleaguring  the  capital  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  brave  sons  have 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Yes  !  murdered  in  cold 
bloody  for,  under  the  Constitution,  i\\Q  traitor  is  a  murderer j 
and  no  sophistry  can  make  him  any  thing  else. 

The  treason  of  slavery  is,  therefore,  a  moral  necessity. 
By  this  I  mean,  that  its  sentiments,  feelings,  and  edu¬ 
cational  tendencies  could  terminate  in  nothing  hut  treason. 
Blear  eyes,  a  carbuncle  nose,  shattered  nerves,  a  cancer- 
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ous  stomach,  and  a  brain  on  fire,  are,  one  or  more  of 
them,  the  necessary  fruits  of  drunkenness.  And  because 
treason  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  teachings,  senti¬ 
ments,  and  practices  of  slavery,  itself  a  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  our  common  humanity,  and  the  natural  enemy 
of  all  good  government,  and  the  subverter  of  its  founda¬ 
tions,  no  concessions,  not  founded  in  a  total  surrender  of 
all  that  was  most  sacred  to  the  nation,  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  rebellion.  Slavery  was  treason  in  its  con¬ 
ception  ;  it  was  treason  at  its  birth  ;  and  it  has  been 
treason  through  all  the  stages  of  its  guilty  growth.  Just 
as  sure  as  stealing  cannot  exist  without  taking  from 
others  that  which  belongs  to  them,  so  slavery  cannot 
exist  without,  sooner  or  later,  committing  treason  against 
any  good  government  where  it  exists. 

So  much  for  the  treason  of  the  slaveholders  against  the 
government,  as  the  ncJural  and  necessary  result  of  their 
slavery. 

While  only  those  who  have  levied  war  against  the 
United  States,  are  guilty  of  the  overt  act,  and  punishable 
by  legal  penalties,  there  is  a  large  class  of  men  in  the 
free  States  who  stop  short  of  treason  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  But  though  guiltless  of  the  overt 
act,  they  are,  nevertheless,  guilty  of  secret  treason  in 
their  hearts,  and  sjooJcen  treason  on  their  tongues.  In 
other  words,  they  are,  as  a  slight  reflection  will  enable 
you  to  see,  moralli/  guilty  of  treason. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  eviden¬ 
ces  of  this  treason  which  arrests  itself  just  this  side  of 
the  overt  act,  and  speaks  words  of  sympathy,  or  apology, 
or  justification  for  this  accursed  rebellion,  its  authors, 
aiders,  and  abettors.  We  have  men  all  through  the 
North,  we  have  them  here,  who  claim  that  they  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  this  rebellion  put  down,  but  who  neutralize 
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all  they  saij^  and  what  little  they  do,  by  the  course  they 
are  pleased  to  pursue.  They  call  themselves  Union 
men,  but  it  is  patent  to  every  man  of  candor,  that  they 
are  disloyal  at  heart,  and  sympathizers  with  the  slave¬ 
holders  in  their  rebellion.  Let  us  make  a  running  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  men.  They  are  unmeasured  in  their  denun¬ 
ciations  of  anti-slavery  men — or  abolitionists,  as  they 
ordinarily  call  them,  because  they  think  that  name  has  a 
little  more  stigma  than  the  other.  For  all  anti-slavery 
men  who  are  really  in  earnest  in  their  opposition  to  sla¬ 
very,  and  desire  its  early  extinction  as  a  means  of  arrest¬ 
ing  this  war,  they  have  only  invective,  reproach  and 
ridicule,  without  stint.  But  they  have  very  little — very 
little  indeed — and  even  that  is  extokted  from  them — to 
say  against  the  slaveholders  who  began  this  war,  and 
boast  that  they  are  waging  it  in  the  interests  of  slavery  ; 
and  who,  to  accomplish  their  fiendish  purposes,  are 
clutching  at  the  nation’s  throat  with  the  ferocity  of  the 
tiger  when  he  leaps  upon  his  prey.  It  is  true  they  do 
sometimes  speak  of  this  slaveholding  treason,  and  its 
horrible  atrocities,  as  “irregular  opposition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.”*  For  that  sea  of  blood,  whose  bed  was  dug 
and  shores  were  built  by  the  hands  of  traitorous  par¬ 
ricides,  and  into  which,  like  rivers,  they  are  emptying 
the  warm,  rich  life  of  thousands  of  the  loyal  and  the 
true — for  such  a  sea,  whose  red  waters  are  lashed  into 
fury  by  the  tempests  of  rebellion,  and  the  thunder  of 
whose  breaking  surges  are  the  blended  wails  of  the  living 
and  the  expiring  groans  of  the  dying — for  such  a  sea  of 
treason,  and  suffering,  and  murder,  they  have  no  worse 
name  than  this — “irregular  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  Beyond  that  they  seldom  go.  If  compelled  by 


*  From  tlie  llcsolutions  of  a  Democratic  meeting  held  at  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York,  August,  1862. 
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the  stern  logic  of  facts  to  acknowledge,  that  the  slave- 
holding  traitors  have  done  some  ivrong  things,  they  are 
profuse  in  the  proffer  of  excuses  for  them.  “  The  South 
are  no  more  wncked  than  the  North,’’  they  say — thus 
giving  to  the  men  who  are  pouring  out  their  lives  like 
water,  to  save  the  Republic  of  our  fathers,  as  bad  an 
eminence  as  those  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  it 
a  desolation,  a  proverb,  a  reproach,  and  a  by- word  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  What  they  say,  has,  however, 
a  modicum  of  truth  in  it — tliey^  undoubtedly,  are  as 
wicked  as  the  South,  and  judge  the  rest  of  the  North  by 
themselves.  They  denounce  this  war  as  an  aholition 
war,  forgetting  that  slaveholders  began  it  ;  and  every 
time  our  armies  meet  with  disaster  and  defeat,  they  come 
up  into  our  holy  places,  as  the  frogs  of  Egypt  did  into 
the  dw^ellings  of  the  Israelites,  that  they  may  croak  their 
hatred  and  their  rage.  At  other  times,  when  reverses 
happen  to  our  arms,  they  will  put  on  a  complacent  smile, 
and,  with  a  sort  of  sardonic  grin,  ask  you  when  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  conquer  the  rebels  ?  Their  long  faces  they  keep 
for  the  hour  of  our  victories.  They  offer  money  to  sup¬ 
press,  by  mob  violence,  loyal  presses,  because  they  are 
too  anti-slavery  for  them.  And  the  question  comes 
back — Are  such  men  really  Union  men  ?  No  !  they  are 
traitors,  and  nothing  else.  Let  me  illustrate.  I  claim 
to  be  a  temperance  man,  and  prove  the  soundness  of  my 
claim,  and  show  my  friendship  in  this  way  : — “  Tem¬ 
perance  men,  I  say,  are  just  as  bad,  and  just  as  wicked 
as  rumsellers.  If  they  would  mind  their  own  business, 
and  let  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  alone,  and  not  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  an  immorality  ;  if  they  would  not  so  per¬ 
sistently  annoy  rumsellers  by  legal  prosecutions,  less  rum 
would  be  sold,  less  drunkenness  exist,  less  poverty  be 
found,  and  less  crime  committed.”  Now,  if  I  held  and 
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expressed  such  views,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  say,  that  I 
was  guilty  of  treason  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  slandered  temperance  men,  and  gave  “  aid 
and  comfort”  to  these  rumselling  leeches  upon  human¬ 
ity  ?  Ah  !  more,  logically,  could  I  be  any  thing  else 
than  a  traitor  to  it  ? 

The  slaveholders  who  have  inaugurated  this  rebellion, 
and  are  pushing  it  forward  with  such  savage  ferocity, 
besotted  barbarism,  and  infuriated  malice,  are  not  only 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  government  ;  they  are  guilty 
of  treason  against  God.  The  law  of  God,  which  demands 
of  them  that  they  be  “  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,” 
also  declares  that  “  whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
sisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,”*  thus  affixing  to  them  the 
guilt  and  the  stigma  of  treason  against  God.  Nor  can 
they  plead,  in  bar  of  this  argument,  nor  break  its  force, 
by  saying,  that  the  government  had  become  oppressive 
and  tyrannical,  and  that  their  only  remedy  lay  in  revo¬ 
lution.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  that  the  government 
had  oppressed  the  South,  and  tyrannized  over  her,  that 
South  herself,  as  she  has  been  wont  to  boast,  had  dicta¬ 
ted  the  policy  of  the  government  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

So  much  for  the  treason  committed.  What,  now,  shall 
be  done  with  the  guilty  men  who  are  dyeing  their  hands 
in  their  brothers’  blood,  and  trying  to  destroy  the  best 
government  the  world  ever  saw  ?  The  text  tells  us  in 

III.  The  speedf/  punishment  nddeh  ought  to  he  executed. 
“  Let  judgment  be  executed  speedily  against  him, 

*  The  construction  of  6  aiTiracyooi/syoc,  in  Eom.  13:2,  by  Bloomfield,  indicates 
the  na,ture  of  the  resistance,  and  its  treasonable  character,  even  more  clearly  than 
our  version.  “  He  who  sets  himself  in  array  against.’^  Bloom  field'' s  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament.  urrriuaoo),  to  range  in  battle  against,  to  array  against.  See  Robinson’s  Lex¬ 
icon  of  the  New  Testament. 


whether  it  be  unto  death,  or  to  banishment,  or  to  con¬ 
fiscation  of  goods,  or  to  imprisonment/' 

The  punishment  here  is  four-fold.  The  judgment 
enunciated  is  a  kind  of  graduated  scale,  proportioning 
the  punishment  to  the  greater  or  less  enormity  of  the 
offence,  its  heavy  penalties  proving  that,  in  God’s  esti¬ 
mation,  treason  is  no  light  crime,  and  deserving  of  no 
light  punishment.  In  other  Vn^oixIs,  it  is  an  offence 
which,  in  its  denial  and  defiance  of  Divine  and  civil 
government,  and  the  deplorable  consequences  of  which  it 
is  the  cause,  stands  highest  on  the  scale  of  human  crime, 
because  it  is  the  parent  and  author  of  all  the  others,  and 
deserving,  therefore,  the  heaviest  and  severest  punish¬ 
ments  which  government  can  inflict. 

Now,  if  the  Jews  who  refused  “  to  do  God’s  law,  and 
the  law  of  the  king,”  deserved  the  penalties  here  stated, 
and  were  actually  punished  by  their  infliction,  ought 
penalties  less  severe,  to  be  visited  on  the  guilty  wretches 
who  have  levied  war  against  the  United  States,  with  the 
design  of  overthrowing  and  destroying  the  government  ? 
There  is  scarcely  a  form  of  crime  which  they  have  not 
committed  ;  scarcely  an  act  of  cruelty  which  they  have 
not  inflicted  ;  and  scarcely  a  deed  of  atrocity  which  they 
have  not  perpetrated.  The  thieving  of  arsenals,  forts, 
and  mints,  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  ;  the  confiscation 
of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  their 
Northern  indebtedness,  under  the  softer  and  less  obnox¬ 
ious  name  of  sequestration,  but  meant  to  be  a  permanent 
confiscation  ;  the  mutilation  of  dead  men,  converting 
their  bones  into  keepsakes  and  their  skulls  into  drinking- 
cups  ;  the  murder  of  helpless  wounded  men  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  of  prisoners  at  Richmond  and  other  places, 
whose  only  offence  was  looking  through  wretched  win¬ 
dows,  that  they  might  see  God’s  sunlight  ;  the  incarce- 
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ration  and  hanging  of  Union  men  in  East  Tennessee  and 
other  places  South,  and  the  wholesale  confiscation  of 
their  property  to  the  rickety  and  rotten  Confederacy  of 
rebeldom,^  are  ail  chargeable  upon  the  slaveholders' 
treason,  which,  like  the  flames  of  hell,  is  raining  its  red 
showers  of  desolation  and  death  all  over  the  land.  Be¬ 
fore  God  and  men,  I  ask,  ought  any  less  penalties  than 
those  of  the  text,  to  be  measured  out  to  these  guilty 
men  ?  Would  less  be  justice  ? 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  whose  hands  is  lodged  the  power  to  “  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason,"!  passed,  at  its  late  session, 
“  An  Act  to  suppress  Insurrection,  to  punish  Treason 


^  The  evidence  of  many  of  the  rebel  atrocities  here  alluded  to  may  be  seen  in  the 
“  lleport  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Present  War,”  submitted 
to  the  Senate  of  the  37th  Congress,  by  the  Hon.  B.  E.  Wade,  in  vrhich  unimpeach¬ 
able  witnesses — iNathanicl  E.  Parker,  Dr.  J.  M.  Homiston,  surgeon  of  the  14tli 
New  York,  Dr.  W.  E.  Swalm  of  the  same  regiment,  Gen.  James  B.  Ricketts, 
Erederick  Scholes,  and  Governor  Sprague — testify  to  outrages  which  would  dis¬ 
grace  savages.  Parson  Brownlow,  in  his  speeches  and  his  book,  testifies  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  Union  men  in  Tennessee,  many  of  whom  were 
hung,  suspended  on  the  gallows  for  days,  where  they  were  kicked  by  the  rebels, 
and  struck  with  their  canes.  He  says  that  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  (the  first,) 
the  rebels  brought  to  East  Tennessee  the  heads  of  northern  soldiers  killed  in  that 
engagement,  and  swinging  them  about  by  their  beards  with  curses,  displayed  them 
as  trophies  of  the  victory.  Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  a  former  member  of  Congress 
from  Texas,  and  a  slaveholder,  says  that  more  than  two  hundred  Union  men  have 
been  hung  there  since  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Respectable  women,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  Union  men,  have  been  whipped,  and  some  of  them  upon  their 
bare  backs.  John  McLean  Collins,  in  a  communication  he  makes  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Gazette,  says,  he  was  arrested  in  Memphis,  April  25,  1861,  upon  the  allega¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  and  shut  up  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon,  where  from  the  27th  of  April  to  the  6th  of  June,  he  saw  eighty-five 
men  whipped,  and  their  heads  shaved,  and  forty-three  hung,  because  they  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  And  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1861,  a  young,  beautiful,  refined,  .and  accomplished  lady,  for  expressing  her 
wishes  for  the  success  of  our  troops,  was  stripped  to  the  waist,  thirteen  lashes 
given  her  with  a  strap,  and  the  right  side  of  her  head  shaved.  The  name  of  the 
wretch  who  whipped  her,  was  John  Durall,  a  former  resident  of  Cleaveland,  Ohio, 
and  of  the  one  who  held  her  hands,  Thomas  McElroy,  lately  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
All  this  Mr.  Collins  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
t  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  III,  Section  III. 
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and  Rebellion,  and  for  other  purposes,’'  and  “  Approved 
July,  17,  1862,”  which  makes  treason  punishable  in 
three  out  of  the  four  ways  set  forth  in  the  text,  namely 
— death,  confiscation  of  goods,  and  imprisonment.  The 
other  punishment,  “banishment,”  which  according  to 
Mr.  Thorndike^  means  rooting  out,  a  civil  out-lawry  which 
separated  the  traitor  from  the  community  where  he  lived, 
had  already  been  virtually  provided  for  in  the  large 
armies  whose  duty  it  is  to  root  out  the  traitors  from  the 
community  of  the  Republic,  unless  they  will  cease  their 
guilty  work. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  I  have  heard  against 
punishing  the  traitors,  as  set  forth  in  the  law  of  Congress, 
just  passed,  lies  against  the  “  confiscation  of  goods”  be¬ 
longing  to  them.  Labored  arguments  have  been  framed 
to  show,  that  “  confiscation,”  the  seizure  and  alienation 
of  the  property  of  rebels  as  “  enemies’  property,”  is 
“  attainder  of  treason,  working  corruption  of  blood,  or 
forfeiture;”!  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unconstitutional. 
Although  no  lawyer,  I  have  read  the  learned  arguments 
of  able  jurists,  but  have  failed  to  feel  their  force,  or  see 
their  conclusiveness.  I  could  see  plenty  of  partisan 
scruples,  but  very  few  constitutional  reasons.  A  wish 
to  make  out  a  case  in  the  interests  of  men  who,  as  Eter¬ 
nal  Justice  is  true,  richly  deserve  the  confiscation  of  their 
earthly  goods,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  animus  of  most  of 
these  arguments.  “Attainder  of  treason,  working  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,”  is  one  thing.  That 
would  be  unconstitutional.  “  Confiscation  of  goods”  be¬ 
longing  to  rebels,  as  the  property  of  enemies,  is  another 
thing.  That,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  altogether  con¬ 
stitutional. 


*  See  Patrick's  Annotation  on  Ezra  7  :  26. 
t  Constitution  of  United  States,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  III. 


To  break  the  force  of  the  arguments  against  confisca¬ 
tion,  we  have  been  treated  to  recondite  special  pleadings, 
and  judicial  authorities  inapposite  as  precedents,  and 
sickening  in  their  multiplicity.  Really,  it  is  a  transpar¬ 
ent  farce  to  talk  about  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
traitors  against  this  Union.  They  have  trodden  the  Con¬ 
stitution  beneath  their  feet,  and,  by  their  own  act,  have 
no  claim  to  the  protection  of  its  broad  aegis.  Their  rights 
are  those  of  guilty  criminals.  They  have  no  other.  The 
man  who  counterfeits  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  for¬ 
feits  his  right  to  the  protection  of  the  “  Constitution  as 
it  is  and  so  have  the  traitors  to  this  government. 
North  and  South.  It  is  plain  that  the  man  who  denies 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  laws,  and  levies  war 
against  the  government,  has  no  rights  under  either,  save 
those  of  the  criminal,  and,  of  course,  no  claim  to  their 
protection. 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  liberation  of  the  slaves 
of  rebel  slaveholders,  which  the  late  Act  of  Congress  de¬ 
clares  shall  take  place  under  certain  circumstances  therein 
stated — and  all  honor  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  vitalizing 
this  Act  with  new  power  and  fresh  effectiveness — that  a 
general  liberation  of  such  slaves  would  lead  to  servile 
war,  and  its  attendant  horrors.  And  on  the  assumption, 
that  this  representation  is  true,  we  are  asked  to  look  on 
smiling  landscapes  changed  into  the  weeping  deserts  of 
woe  ;  upon  the  princely  homes  of  the  sons  of  the  old 
Huguenots  converted  into  charred  and  blackened  ruins, 
by  the  torch  of  the  liberated  slave  ;  upon  wives,  and 
mothers,  and  children  fleeing  for  their  lives  from  the 
freed  negro,  who,  smarting  under  his  wrongs,  will  become 
an  avenging  Nemesis,  to  destroy,  and  plunder,  and  kill. 

Now,  if  such  would  be  the  results  of  the  liberation  of 
the  slaves  of  rebels,  who  does  not  know,  that  the  im- 
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mense  armies  of  secession  would  become  disintegrated 
and  broken  up  ;  and  their  massed  hosts,  now  dashing 
against  the  bulwarks  of  the  Republic,  would  swing  back  ; 
and  each  man  of  them,  forgetting  the  claims  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  in  the  dangers  threatening  his  home,  and  break¬ 
ing  through  camp  lines,  as  if  they  were  burnt  tow,  would 
hasten  homewards  with  a  speed  greatly  accelerated  by 
his  sense  of  the  greatness  and  imminence  of  the  dangers 
there.  Every  man  knows,  that  if  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  of  rebels  would  inaugurate  a  servile  war — and  that 
is  the  assumption — no  military  power,  no  devotion  to 
the  Confederacy,  no  love  for  secession  could  hold  the 
Southern  armies  together  for  a  month,  or  half  that. 
Thus  to  break  them  up,  w^ould  end  the  war,  and  save  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  who  are  the  light  of  our  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  the  joy  of  our  homes.  To  oppose  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  these  slaves,  because  of  its  supposed  termination 
in  a  servile  war,  is,  virtually,  to  ask  that  these  thousands, 
who  are  our  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons,  shall 
be  slaughtered  to  save  the  homes  of  traitors — criminals— 
outlaws.  The  guilty  traitors  are  loudly  boasting,  that 
their  slaves  are  an  element  of  strength  to  them,  inasmuch 
as  they  stay  at  home,  and  raise  wheat  and  corn,  and 
whatever  else  is  needed  to  feed  their  armies.  Nor  is  this 
an  idle  boast.  In  consequence  of  this  home  force  of  la¬ 
borers,  they  are  able  to  put  into  the  field  a  half  a  million 
more  men,  probably,  than  they  otherwise  could.  Three 
millions  or  four  millions  of  slaves  to  raise  forage  and 
food  for  the  rebel  armies,  are  as  good,  I  repeat  it,  as  half 
a  million  of  soldiers. 

Opposition  to  emancipation  is,  therefore,  practically, 
a  plea  for  the  rebels,  for  it  asks  that  they  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  this  element  of  strength  unimpaired,  the 
result  of  which  tdll  be,  aye,  miiBt  be,  the  death  of  multi- 
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tudes  who  are  dear  to  us.  The  logic  of  the  anti- emanci¬ 
pationists,  with  its  premises  and  consequences  welded 
together  so  strongly,  that  no  sophistry  can  break  them 
apart,  goes  crashing  straight  through  Northern  homes, 
carrying  grief,  and  sorrow,  and  woe,  and  death  along  the 
pathway  of  its  fiery  track.  That  reasoning  which  opposes 
emancipation  because  it  is  so  tender  of  Southern  homes, 
demands,  in  effect,  that  half  a  million  of  men  shall  be 
kept  in  the  field,  to  send  desolation  through  the  homes 
of  the  North.  For  us  to  save  the  homes  of  the  South 
from  a  servile  war,  is  to  sacrifice  the  homes  of  the  North 
— the  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  who  have 
left  our  firesides,  never  more  to  return  in  thousands  of 
instances,  in  consequence  of  this  inability  to  see  that  any 
body  here  is  equal  in  importance  to  a  slaveholder  there. 

In  view  of  these  things,  we  may  well  ask — Why  this 
constant  solicitude  for  the  homes  of  the  South,  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  rounded 
periods  over  the  imagined  disasters  of  emancipation  ?  If 
there  was  an  equal,  or  even  half  as  much,  solicitude  for 
loyal  homes,  on  the  part  of  these  men,  we  should  not  be 
so  sceptical  about  their  fidelity  to  the  Union.  But  while 
their  rhetoric  and  logic  are  all  ablaze  about  a  servile  war, 
which  may  or  may  not  come  from  emancipation  ;  while 
they  wax  eloquent  over  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor¬ 
pus.,  by  the  President,  and  plead  against  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Act  of  Confiscation,  that  it  is  unconstitutional  ; 
they  have  very  few  words  to  say  about  the  armed  treason 
which  is  butchering  the  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and 
sons  of  loyal  homes,  and  tearing  the  Constitution,  habeas 
coryiis  and  all,  into  shreds,  and  trampling  it  beneath  its 
bloody  feet.  They  apologize  for  treason  and  traitors  ;  but 
the  lightning  of  their  indignation  they  keep  for  the  men 
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who  are  trying  to  destroy  that  which  is  trying  to  destroy 
the  Union — Slavery. 

I  have  charitably  thought,  sometimes,  that  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  their  conduct  was  to  be  found  in  this — not  that 
they  loved  the  Union  less,  but  slavery  more.  But  even 
if  this  were  so,  they  have  no  right  to  seek  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  an  institution  whose  upholders  are  dealing  stal¬ 
wart  blows  against  the  citadel  of  the  Union,  and  openly 
boasting  that  they  are  indebted  to  slavery,  in  a  great 
degree,  for  their  terrible  effectiveness. 

Let  the  traitors  then  be  visited  with  judgment.  Let 
death,  or  banishment,  or  confiscation,  or  imprisonment, 
be  meted  out  to  them  according  to  their  guilt.  And  let 
it  be  done  speedily,’'  before  all  is  lost.  The  vandals 
of  the  South  have  already  fired  the  Temple  of  Liberty, 
and  the  greedy  flames  are  even  now  licking  up  its  altars, 
and  leaping  along  the  walls,  and  up  the  rooftree,  and 
over  column,  and  capital  and  facade,  and  surging  around 
the  very  Holy  of  Holies,  and  threatening  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  which  our  fathers  placed  there.  Great  God  ! 
is  there  any  man  so  utterly  demented  in  intellect,  or  cor¬ 
rupt  in  heart,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  invoke  the  rulers 
and  the  nation,  to  visit  swift  judgment  on  the  guilty 
wretches,  who  have  flung  the  incendiary’s  torch  into  the 
glorious  old  Temple,  where  patriots  have  so  long  “  kept 
holy  day,”  and  kindled  there  a  fire  which  is  rapidly  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  ashes  ?  0  !  by  the  memory  of  the  fathers, 

who  fought,  and  bled,  and  died  to  establish  this  govern¬ 
ment  for  themselves  and  their  children  ;  by  the  spirits 
of  departed  heroes  lingering  among  the  shadows  of  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill,  and  Lexington,  and  Monmouth,  and  Saratoga, 
and  Yorktown  ;  by  compacts  entered  into  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  nation’s  choicest  spirits  and  its  mightiest  in¬ 
tellects,  but  shamefully  violated,  and  spit  upon,  and 
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rejected  when  they  could  no  longer  minister  to  the  insa¬ 
tiate  greeds  of  the  Moloch  of  slavery  ;  by  the  “  Consti¬ 
tution  as  it  is/’  trampled  in  the  dust  by  traitor  feet ;  by 
the  laws  scorned,  despised,  and  broken  ;  by  homes  made 
desolate,  and  Rachels  weeping  for  their  children  because 
they  are  not ;  by  religion  bowed  in  grief  at  her  altars, 
because  peace  has  fled,  and  war  has  come,  and  Zion  is 
in  mourning,  and  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  woe  ;  by 
that  Justice  whose  beam  swings  evenly  on  the  pivot  of 
Eternal  Righteousness  ;  by  all  these  things,  do  we  in¬ 
voke  the  speediest  punishment  upon  the  guilty  authors  of 
all  this  treason,  and  mischief,  and  crime. 

But  if  this  fails  ;  if  through  an  inefficiency  as  blind  as 
it  is  stupid,  and  a  sympathy  with  traitors  as  misplaced  as 
it  is  false,  the  guilty  authors  of  all  these  things  shall  es¬ 
cape,  then/rom  men  who  will  not  do  justice,  let  us  turn 
to  God  who  and  pray — 

“  Is  there  not  some  hidden  curse, 

Some  chosen  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven, 

Bed  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  men 

Who  [seek  their]  greatness  in  [their]  country’s  ruin?” 

And  we  may  make  this  invocation,  assured  that  the  old 
thunderbolts  of  the  Almighty  have  not  become  rusty, 
because  they  have  been  so  long  unused  ;  that  they  have 
only  been  laid  aside  to  gather  new  power  and  new  force, 
to  roll  down  with  a  crash  that  shall  grind  into  fine  pow¬ 
der,  the  slavery  and  the  treason  which  are  defying  God 
and  men. 

Keep  not  thou  silence,  0  God  ;  hold  not  thy  peace, 
and  be  not  still,  0  God.  For,  lo,  thine  enemies  make  a 
tumult ;  and  they  that  hate  thee  have  lifted  up  the  head. 
They  have  taken  crafty  counsel  against  thy  people,  and 
consulted  against  thy  hidden  ones.  They  have  said. 
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Come,  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation  ;  that 
the  name  of  Israel  may  be  no  more  in  remembrance. 
For  they  have  consulted  together  with  jone  consent ;  they 
are  Confederate  against  thee.  The  tabernacles  of  Edom, 
and  the  Ishmaelites:  of  Moab,  and  the  Hagarenes  :  Gebal, 
and  Ammon,  and  Amalek.  *  Assur  is  joined  with 
them  :  they  have  holpen  the  children  of  Lot.  *  *  *  Do 
unto  them  as  unto  the  Midianites  ;  as  to  Sisera,  as  to 
Jabin,  at  the  brook  of  Kison,  which  perished  at  Endor ; 
they  became  as  dung  for  the  earth.  Make  their  nobles 
like  Oreb,  and  like  Zeeb  :  yea,  all  their  princes  as  Zebah, 
and  as  Zalmunna  :  who  said.  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the 
houses  of  God  in  possession.  0  my  God,  make  them  like 
a  wheel ;  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.  As  the  fire 
burneth  a  wood  ;  and  as  the  flame  setteth  the  mountain 
on  fire  ;  so  persecute  them  with  thy  tempest,  and  make 
them  afraid  with  thy  storm.  [Let  their  way  be  dark  and 
slippery  ;  and  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  chase  them.^] 
Fill  their  faces  with  shame,  that  they  may  seek  thy 
name,  0  Lord.  Let  them  be  confounded  and  troubled 
forever  ;  yea,  let  them  be  put  to  shame  and  perish  ;  that 
men  may  know  that  thou,  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah, 
art  the  Most  High  over  all  the  earth.''  j 


*  Psalm  35  :  5,  6. 


t  Psalm  83. 
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